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Now it may be asked in soberness, is this cour- 
jwise? Is it the dictate of impartial justice? Is it 
publican thus to neglect that interest which sustai..- 
all others ! 


Will not candor give a negative response to ea” 
and to all these interrogatories? Thevast extentar ‘ 
exigencies of our country will constitute agricult: 
the greatest interest of the United States, until allo 
vacant lands are brought into cultivation and made 
enrich and feed the teeming millions who must eve) 
‘ually have their homes here; until every frontier s: 
tion is occupied by a dense population, who will ma 
these waste lands yield wealth to the nation, and ! 
able to defend the borders in case of an invasic 
Nor can a town, city, or village be built up and st: 
tained otherwise than as rustic farmers become pionee: 
to provide them food. Neither does it require the ey: - 
of an Argus to perceive that by the neglect of agricu.- 
ture our country has already sustained some seriow- 
detriment. Under governmental neglect, agricultur 
has either sunk or remained in disrepute. While con 
merce has been the chief pet of the government, i 
has, with all its appendages, been regarded as replet 
with honor. As a consequence, a vast number of ou~ 
young men, possessing talent and enterprise, haw 
turned from the disrepute of agriculture and resorte 
tomercantileemployment. That department has bee: 
overcrowded, and thousands, after a few years spent i: 
that pursuit, have failed, and become the most pitiabk 
and most helpless of paupers. How much better 
would it have been for the country, for these men am 
their descendants, had they been contented to till the 
ground! While agriculture has been treated as a de- 
tected impostor and loaded with obloquy, the exclusive 











{ 
patronage of the government upon commerce has op-| 


erated as a lure to draw numerous thousands of young] 
men of fine promise upon the fatal rock. Nor does 
this make up all the dimensions of the evil. One of 
the most useful and honorable of the learned profes- 
sions stands intimately connected with commerce and 
the mercantile pursuit. As a consequence, that pro-| 
fession has been crowded to overflowing, and not a| 
little out of repute. Thus, the evil of which we com- 
plain has, indirectly at least, blotted out and destroyed 
no small amount of the rising talent and promise of 
our country. 

Nor is this neglect of agriculture in accordance with 
impartial justice. Our naval force has, with great 
propriety, been called the right arm of the nation. 
Agriculture nerves that arm and makes it strong : take 
away this aid, and that arm would become palsied and 
powerless. Not only so, but the agricultural class, 
more than any other, must defend our country,in case 
of an insurrection or invasion. Still further, in the 
State of New York, which is, probably, about a fair 
specimen of the other States, the agricultural interest 
pays near four-fifths of the taxes, and, of course, about 
that proportion indirectly towards the United States 
revenue. ITs it republican thus to tax this interest, and 
then cast it off by neglect!) Why should not the farm- 
ing interest be allowed a bureau at the seat of govern- 
ment—an organ by which they might communicate 
with the councils of the nation, as their exigencies 
might demand! Might not a pittance of the nation’s | 
treasure be appropriated to establish and carry on an 
experimental farm in different States, where experi-| 
ments, which exceed the means of nearly all the farm- 
ers, might be made with agriculture and with animals ? 
The farmer, the manufacturer, and the merchant are 
allies, and should be treated as such by the government, 
without partialiiy. These unitedly have rendered our 
country independent by its own resources, and safe 
against foreign foes. All America is united in the 
bonds of internal commerce. Our exchanges at home 
exceed our foreign traffic. Were our ships driven| 
from the ocean-highways of the world. our country has | 
become competent to sustain itself. We have less to| 
fear from war than any other nation. The farmers| 
have done their part towards securing this happy state | 
of things. Now we may pursue our career, vindicate | 
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In February 1850, I purchased 58 acres and fifty- 
nine hundredths of good plain land, near the village of 
Bolivar at twenty dollars per acre; amounting to 
$1173,80, about five and a half of which is not tillable 
being occupied by the Ohio Canal, leaving about 54 
acres including fences occupied as follows. When I 
purchased the land, it was all in wheat, and much of 
it, for the third crop in succession, badly farmed and a 
poor crop for the season: In the latter part of March 

sowed upon a fifty acre field in wheat, 4 1-2 bushels 
of Clover Seed. But little of it came up, or, was kill- 
ed by the drought. I got possession of the land the 
20th of August, pastured with sheep during the winter 
rented in the spring to be put in Corn, for two fifths 
rent delivered. The ground was plowed in March 
put out as usual and thirty-four hundred lbs of plaster 
sowed broadcast after the wheat was up. Nearly half 
of the field was badly worked and produced about 20 
bushels per acre less than the balance. 


My accounts 
foot up as follows: 


53 ACRES INCLUDING 
1850 Dr. 
March, To 4 1-2 Bushels Clover Seed $ 18.00 


Fences. 


ee To Sowing do 1.75 
May 25 To 34 hundred Ibs. plaster, 5c. 17.00 
Oct. Repairing fences 4.00 

“ Interest on purchase money 
$1173.80. lyearten months 129.11 
Nov. 21 Taxes for do. 4.50 
Dr. $ 174.36 
1851 Cr. 
April Pasturing 70 head of sheep 
during winter and fall 17.50 
Oct. 8 loads pumpkins 8.00 
Noy. 20 1994 Bushels ears of Corn 
Equal to 997 Shelled 35c. 348.95 





as Use of stalks for pasturage 
during winter 25.00 
" Wheat 17 bushels 57 c per 9.49 
Cr. $ 408.94 
Nett profits $234.58 


In this account, the profits have been decreased by 
a charge of nearly two years interest. But it still leaves 


Vor. VIIT, 


Mr. Yant’s Experiment in Keeping accounts. 


our rights, and put forth all our energies, in conscious} within a fraction, of 26 per cent on the purchase mon- 
security. While we rejoice in our strength, that joy| ey for one year, ending with the first of April next, ad- 
should be tempered with gentleness, and evince a| ding the 6 percent deducted. I haveno doubt thatsome 
spirit of love for all; a love that shall perpetuate tran-| 


ir ; : | of your readers can do much better than this and we 
qaility, and cause a continued development of the| should like to hear from them. Yanr. 


D. 
boundless resources of the country.—Dr. Lee, in Pat-| seckpees 
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ent Office Report. 





Imrroven Stock.—The necessity of making a spe- 
cial effort for improving the stock of this county—par- 


Saeer 1x Western Vircinia.—We understand that| ticularly horses—has become so apparent, and imper- 
Dr. W. Chapline has just returned from the East hav-| ative, that we hope the movement set on foot at the 


ing made a tour through portionsof Vermont, Connec- 
ticutand New York for the purpose of purchasing | 
some sheep as an addition to his justly celebrated 
flock. The Dr. has brought with him 31 head of Sax- | 
on Sheep, which for quality of wool, and weight of| 
fleece are not surpassed by any fine wooled sheep in| 
the country. The Buck, No. 65, of the Licluna flock, | 
imported by Messrs. Smith, Catlin & Swift, is the best} 
of the importation, and we are pleased to learn that 
he is included in the sheep brought by Dr. C. This} 
sheep took the premium at the New York Institute | 
this fall, and for actual weight of fleece is not excelled | 
by any of the same weight of carcass. The Ewes are | 
all from the stock of that skillful breeder, Thos. Swift| 


County fair will be prosecuted until it results in the 
accomplishment of the desired object. 

A subscription has been started to raise $1,200 to 
$2,000 for the purchase of improved stock, to be intro- 
duced and kept in this county. The paper was head- 
ed withasubscription of Twenty Shares of stock—$100 
—and was followed by several subscriptions of ten 
shares each, and by other smaller amounts. The 
shares are but $5 each, and each share has one vote in 
determining what stock shall be purchased, in select- 
ing the agent or agents to make the purchases, and in 
the transaction of all the business of the company. 

It is the wish of the majority of those who have 
subscribed, that one FIRST RATE HORSE shall be ob- 


of Duchess City, N. Y., and many of them are descen-| tained, and some varieties of cattle that have not been 


ded from the aforesaid importation.— Wheeling Gaz. 





introduced here. It is not possible that money judi- 
ciously expended for good stock can fail to be of im- 


Ata late cattle fair at Falkirk, England, half a mil-| mense advantage to the farmers of this county.—Ma- 
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How to make a Dog-Power Churn. 

Eps. O. Curr.—Can you inform me how to construct a dog power machine for churning with an 
ordinary dash churn? I wish to make suchamachine but have not gumption enough for the purpose: and if 
you have given the desired information in the Cultivator, it has escaped my notice. Respectfully &c., 

Jay co. Ta. W.H. MonTGOMERY. 

Remarks.—In the first number (p 9) of our last year’s volume, we gave a cut and a brief descriptionof 
a dog power machine, such as are most in use, we believe in the Eastern States, and can be purchased at 
the agricultural Stores there; but we do not suppose that many of our readers possess “ gumption” enough 
to make one without a pattern to work by. : ; 

Above we have given a representation of a simpler kind of dog power machine which though less compact 
and portable than the other, is much approved of in some of the butter districts of New York, and 
can be made by any mechanic having a tolerable share of gumption. The tread wheel is about 8 ft. 
in diameter; fly wheel 5 to 6 ft. The latter may be of iron or wood; its shaft and pinion of iron. The mode 
of attaching the working rod to the arm of the fly wheel, and to the lever and churn, may be clear- 
ly seen from the engraving. Weare not able to give the dimensions of all the various parts. 





. —— - = GY ~* 
The Norwegian Harrow and Clod-Crusher. 

This is another of the modern approved implements of English agriculture that we deem worthy the especial 
attention of the American farmers and mechanics. It is called the Norwegian harrow, because the principle 
was obtained from Norway; but in its present improved form, it is essentially an English machine. Like the 
“ Serrated roller, or clod-clusher, ” described in our last paper, it is particularly adapted for clayey, or strong 
soils, and for the same reasons there stated, we think it will be found of even more advantage in this country 
than in England. Its use is mainly for pulverizing the soil, after plowing, crushing clods and tearing to piec- 
es sods &c., preparatory to seeding, which it accomplishes in a more thorough manner, than can be done 
with any other implements, especially when the land is not dry enough for using the clod crusher, before de- 
cribed. 

The Norwegain Harrow consists of a strong frame (of iron or wood) five or 6 feet long, and about 3 wide, 
having three iron shafts or spindles running through lengthwise, on which are fixed cast iron bosses or rowels 
having from 4 to6 sharp teeth about 9 inches long, and so placed on the spindles that the teeth of the middle 
spindle shall pass between those of the other two when revolving; in that way the teeth of one roller or spin- 
dle clean the others from obstructions, and prevent clogging, at the same time the most thorough pulveriza- 
tion of the soil is effected. 

As used in England, on smoothly plowed fields, and traversing lengthwise of the furrows, the machine is 
mounted on wheels, as shown in the above cut, and an apparatus is attached for regulating the depth of the 
work, or for raising the teeth off the ground when traveling; but these attachments, although valuable at 
times, are not essential to its efficiency, and as they add greatly to its cost, we think most farmers in this 
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country would prefer to dispense with them. It is pro- | To the Cultivator Boys. 
bable also, that two spindles or rollers, would do the | 
work almost or quite as well as three, especially where | : aan pana Culti 
the ground is not very smooth. With such simplifica- Suggesting a Boys’ DerarTMENT in the Cultivator. 
tions, the cost of an implement of this kind may be | We have on hand another spicy letter from Cousin 
quite moderate, compared with its advantages, and we 
trust some of our enterprising farmers, or mechanics 
will try their skill at manufacturing them. On the 
stiff soils of our wheat growing States, we are confident | 
that great benefit would result fiom the introduction of | 
implements of this kind, along with the wheat drill. Department, that these terms have reference to years, 
From what we learned of the improved systems of as we reckon by the Calendar; for it is not in charity 
farming in England and other countries of Europe the 
past summer, we are convinced that our American far- 
mers have more to learn in the art of deepand thorough : 
tillage than anything else; and if any of our readers ex- |that “The Boys” proper, need not couple them in 
pect that chemical science, analyses of soils &c., is their dreams with anything like pantaletts or blue cal- 


going to serve as a substitute for /abor in securing good | jeg frocks, but take them at their word with a kind of 
crops, they will be sadly mistaken: although we admit 


. ‘ " “op > 2 sde °e. ” 
that science may do, and has done much to guide far-|  &°"€TOUS confide _ : } , 
mers in their labor. We shall recur to this subject} We hope this explanation will be satisfactory to our 


again in connexion with further notes on the agricul-| young friends, and that they will excuse us for not 
ture and implements of England. 


During the last year we published several articles 


Bos; and this reminds us of what we intended to have 
said before. 

Our young friends must not think while we speak of 
the “ cousins, ” and “ girls,” and “aunts” of the Ladies’ 


or etiquette, to suppose that such persons ever get be- 
yond the sunny side of twenty five or thereabouts; so 


| opening a special department; while we assure them that 

Crops in aT /we shall publish to the extent of our limits all appro 
f ; | propriate communications of general interest. 

The Liberty (Mo.) Tribune says: Now that our| Letter from “Cousin Bob.” 


farmers are about closing up the present year’s labors,; rar Covsins: 


and counting their loss and gains, some estimate may| As the season has now come when we shall have a 
be made of the cropsin this section of Missouri : considerable portion of leisure time, let us think of the 
1. Hemp—Taking the average for the last eight| best manner of employing it. We should have scien- 
years, this year’s crop is a full one ; but comparing it | tific and industrial schools, that we might acquire early 
with the crop of 1849 and 1850, it is about two-thirds. | in life a knowledge of of the best practices of farming 
We believe this is not far from the facts in the case. | &c.; however as this is not the condition, that we are 
Of course, it depends somewhat upon what sort of! placed in, though itis to be hoped that agricultural 
weather there will be for breaking. schools may be established in each County, yet we can 
2. Corn—The crop in upper Missouri, north andj inform ourselves, by the help of books and papers treat- 
south of the Missouri river, will not average a half | ingon these subjects, and keep the tide of improvement 
crop compared with 1850. In Clay, Platte, Ray, and! moving onward and upward. 
a few other river counties, it will be over half, but} Let us all remember that this broad and happy land 
including the prairie counties, it will fall far short. | with all its wealth, its products and manufactories, its 
There must be a great scarcity of corn next spring and | steamboats and railways—its public institutions and 
summer in certain localities. | Government—the “science and progress of eges,” will 
3. Wheat—The crop, is an average une, and we | soon fall into our hands! This is our inheritance, the 
presume will be, almost wholly consumed at home. It| design of our Creator; and will we allow this refine- 
wil! not, al) events, affect the St. Louis markets one | ment to which our ancestry have arrived, to retrograde 
way or the other. Our wheat is of a very superior! back into an age of darkness, gloomy as that from 
quality, and hence does not “ havea fair chance ” with | which it has emerged! I trust not: if we make the 
that grown in Iowa and Illinois, which finds a market | proper use of our leisure hours and a right application 
in St. Louis. |of the advantages we possess, the cause of education 
4. Oats—The crop was a good one, but it is wholly | and improvement will be forwarded, industry stimula- 
consumed at home, and at Fort Leavenworth. | ted and the noblest feelings of our nature brought in- 
5. Hogs—They are scarce, and generally of small|to exercise. Then if we combine our individual 
size—not more than enough for home consumption. | with our public interests, maintain Peace and Union 
The asking price is $4. Messrs. E. B. Allen & Co.,| in our political departments, and good will to our fel- 
we are informed, offered to pay $3 cash for several | low men, may we not indulge the hope that future 
hundred thousand, but have not bought a pound at that | years, may add as much to the general welfare as 
price. The old stock of bacon is swept clean, andthe | the past! and if so, what a prospect is before us! 
young shoats bleed freely,in consequence of it. Tothis| For my part,I can but think that were the Boys 
cause much disease may be attributed. |who read the “ Cultivator,” awakened to their true 
6. Beef—Any quantity in the country, from year-| interests and rights, to call into action their latent tal- 
lings to four years old. The stock of work cattle is ent, get up competition, sustain a small department in 
large,so of young mules. the Cultivator—an interest thus aroused would tend to 
——_—_+20e-—___—_ | general benefit—think on it boys. 
Sonipiriep Mirx.—A few cakes of the newly in-| Yours cordially, Cousin Bos. 
vented solidified milk, have found their way to this | Harveysburg, Warren co. O. 
country. The article resembles, in colour, consisten- | : oo 


cy, weight and feel—cakes of pale yellow soap. One| Nota Bap Ipea.—A writer in the New England 
pound grated into boiling water will make several gal-| Farmer suggests that the various theories principally 
lons of good milk. It is warranted to keep any num- | of insects productive of the potato rot have become as 
ber ofyears, Price, in England, one dollar per pound. | offensive as the rot itself. It is a fact that an absur- 
It is not yet, we believe, forsale here. A friend, how- | dity is a tough insect to kill. It is as full of life in all 
ever whom curiosity led to import a small quantity, has | its parts like those of fabled snakes, a piece of which, 
tried it, and assures us that it is allit purports to be; “aj with or without head will start right up into a snake 
real blessing to mothers” and mariners.—Home Jour.! as good and as smart as any.—Prairie Farmer. 
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Cultivation of Cranberries. 


The very high price which Cranberries bring in our 
city markets of late years, and their desirable qualities 
for domestic use, often suggest the inquiry whether 
some means cannot be devised for the successful pro- 
duction of this fruit by artificial or “ upland” culture. 
This has been done, it is claimed, to some considera- 
ble extent in Massachusetts, and many experiments 
of the kind have been tried in Ohio, but none of the 
latter we believe have succeeded. Still we are not 
prepared to give it up as an impossibility; and if any’! 
of our readers can throw light on the subject, we hope 
they will do so. In our vol. for 1847, p 50, we made} 
the suggestion that the presence of lime, or other alka- 
line substances in the soil, might be one cause of fail- 


ure in attempts to grow this fruit. Will persons who 


live near natural cranberry swamps. have the soil tested 
in regard to this point? We notice that our friends of! 
the Prairie Farmer regard this point as settled, and 
bear down upon the Massachusetts man ratherseverely 
—thus: 

“Some years since a good deal of interest was excit- 
ed in regard to the culture of the cranberry, a very ex- 
cellent fruit, and one for which there exists a market 
without bounds. The question in the connection which 
excited most interest was whether the fruit could be 
grown on dry uplands with such culture as corn and 
potatoes receive; and a few hasty experiments being 
made, which seemed to be successful, the announce- 
ment was widely spread, that cranberries would grow 
wherever potatoes could be raised. Taking advantage 
of this state of things, a man by the name of Sullivan| 
Bates, in the State of Massachusetts, commenced the 
sale of cranberry vines “ grown on upland, and adapted 
to upland culture.’ How many he sold we do not 
know, but a few were disposed of in this region and 
planted with vines grown in theswamp. Some of the, 
fruit, alleged to have been taken from the uplands was| 
also furnished us, and figured in our columns. 

We tried the vines faithfully, as did others in this) 
region, all with the same or similar success. Ourvines’ 
did grow for a while, but they gradually got tired of it, 
and gave out by degrees; but they never gave us any 
fruit. They were plainly not at home; the soil, or 
want of water, or something else, or many something 
dses did not suit. One of our neighbors showed us 
some vines in rather wet grounds of his which bore 
some few blossoms; and his expectations were strong 
of a crop of fruit; but on enquiring for the berries at 
the proper time, we were told that crickets had eaten 
them all!’ We hope they had a feast of it. That some) 
have succeeded better, and that a few berries may have 
been gathered on cultivated ground is very likely, but. 
we are by no means sure of the fact. At all events, | 
when some inquirers called Mr. Bates to see his up- | 
land cranberres, they were unable to see either the 
fruit, or the vines, or where either had grown, but) 
were pointed to some swamps where both were plenty 
enough. The thing was plainly a humbug. Mr. Sul-| 
livan Bates had no more grown the fruit on the up-| 
lands than the rest of us ; yet we are sorry to see his. 
old circular going the rounds at this late day, as ifthe | 
whole were true and not as empty as a burst balloon. 

Those who are most familiar with the cranberry, af-| 


firm that its roots require continual access to boty, 


Whether this be so or not, it will plainly refuse to flour- 
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season—or perhaps more. But the swamp is the home 
of this vine as plainly as the desert is the home of the 
ostrich. There it is found and nowhere else. Who 
ever found the wild cranberry vine on the dry lands? 
We have not heard of the man. 

Nor will it flourish on all low or wet lands. Those 
of our sloughs which are filled with water in the win- 
ter and dry up in the summer, are nowise adapted to 
its growth. The lands must be such as are either 
springy or such as are continuully fed from springs 
elsewhere. 

—- sooo _ 
Agriculture in Indiana. 

By the following extract from the recent message 
of Gov. Wright, it will be seen that Indiana is waking 
up and following the example of Ohio in measures for 
promoting agricultural improvement : 


The act of last session, entitled “ an act for the en- 
couragement of agriculture,” approved Feb. 14th, has 
had a most healthy influence. About thirty county 
agricultural societies have been organized. Meetings, 
addresses, and fairs have been held in several of those 
counties. The proper spirit is aroused among our 
people. The farmers and mechanics of the count 


_ want the benefit of each others’ experience and knowl- 


edge. The trials, tests, and experiments that are eli- 
cited by County and State agricultural fairs, are well 
calculated to bring forth all these. The State Board 
will be able to lay before you, during the session, a 
very interesting report. By publishing a sufficient 
number of these reports, you may aid the county soci- 
eties to enlarge their list of premiums, by making a 
copy of the report of the State Board a part of the pre- 
miums awarded ; and a number will be desirable to 
exchange with other States, that we may be able to 
have copies of the reports of our sister States in ex- 
change therefor, to give as premiums at the contem- 
plated State fair In this way we may be able to 
communicate the knowledge of each State and county 
fuir over every county in the State. 

I recommend to you to make a liberal annual appro- 
priation to the State Board of Agriculture. 





Deer PLowrnc.—Among the most needful improve- 
ments which this paper has always advocated, and 
which we know it has been the means of introducing, 


to some degree at least, is deep plowing. We might 
fill pages with testimony on this point. Mr. Charles 


Ruggles, of West Vermilion. Ohio, has the following 
sensible remarks, in the Patent Office Report, on the 
production of wheat: 


“The varieties most in use are the white kind 
such as the Soules, Hutchinson, Crate, white flint, 
&c., with some Illinois and Mediterranean. There is 
but little of the latter, as it is a poor variety, a little 
superior torye in quality, while the yield is good. The 
average product per acre in this vicinity is 20 bushels. 
This year it has gone far above that. Taking one tier 
of farms on the lake shore, six miles in extent, 543 
acres were sown, from which 20,317 bushels were har- 
vested and measured, being an average of 274 bushels’ 
per acre. Little or no pains are taken in the prepara- 
tion of seed, further than to clean it well. On stron 
lands, two bushels are sown per acre; the ysua 
amount, 1}. 

“ Summer fallows are not often ploughed more than 
twice, and from 5 to 7 inches deep; but a few run a 
second plow in the furrow made by the first, and the 


ish on soils which contain lime in any quantities, and) two turn the soil from 12 to 15 inches. The result is 


it may be that some lowlands, capable of being cul-| 
tured, may be found where it will produce fruit for one | 





one-third more wheat per acre. 
steadily on the increase.” 


I think the yield is 








Value of Poultry Manure. | 

It is lamentable, and disgusting even, to see what a| 
waste is going on in this country of the richest and 
most valuable manure ever known. We are import- 
ing shipload after shipload of guano, (sea bird manure) 
while hundreds of tons of poultry manure which is as- 
serted to be equal in value—is suffered go to waste, in 
the United States. Each farmer’s poultry yard, pro- 
duces so little that it is generally thought a matter of 
no importance, so it is suffered to go to waste, and thus 
the country loses over a million dollars annually. 

How To save 1T.—Having learned the value of 
poultry manure, we suppose now, our readers would 
like to know what is the best method to save it. 

First, build you a poultry house, if it be no more | 
than a rough scaffolding of poles or slabs, laid upon 
crotches, forming a double pitch roof, with end boards | 
in winter, to keep out the wind and driving storms. 
Under this, place parellel roosts; and the manure in the 
night, then, will all drop down into a narrow row be- 
neath. Here place a light loam about a foot deep, 
rather wider and longer than the roost, and give it a 
sprinkling of Plaster of Paris an inch thick. When 
this iscovered with manure an inch deep, give it a layer 
of loam four inches deep, and another sprinkling of an 
inch of plaster and so continue. In the spring, mix 
all well together, keep it free from the rain, and 
use it at the rate of one pint to a hill of corn, or 
in a corresponding quantity for cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, melons, peas, onions, strawberries or any 
other fruit, vegetable, or grain, requiring rich manure, 
and our word for it, you will have a crop of a superior 
quality. Thus you will become one out of the many 
who is desirous to benefit himself, and assist in saving | 
more than a million of dollars annually to the country. | 
American Agricullurist. 


—? eee oe 


Kentucky Agricultural Society. 


We understand that a meeting of the farmers of | 
Kentucky is shortly to be called at Frankfort, for the | 


purpose of procuring the appointment by the Legisla- 
ture of a State Board of Agriculture, and for the organ- 
ization of a State Agricultural Society upon a perma- 
nent basis. 


\ 
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Fine Sheep in Illinois. 





Mr. Jas. McConnell, residing two miles south of this 


city, arrived here on Thursday last from New York, 
bringing with him four French Merino rams, and five 
ewes of the same blood. For two of the rams he paid 
a thousand dollars. We understand that Mr. McCon- 
nell has between two and three thousand sheep of super- 
ior breed on his farm. The product of a cross of a por- 
tion of these with the improved breed of which we have 
spoken, will, unquestionably, much more than remun- 
erate him for his outlay, in less than a year.—Spring- 


Jield Ill., Register. 


————— Oe eo 


Foxes against Rats. 


We clip from the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph 
the following novel method of getting rid of a serious 
nuisance. 


How to Get rree or Rats.—Last winter, Mr. Fra- 
ser of Dochgarrow Locks, was very much pestered 


; with an unusual number of rats that frequented his 


premises, the barn and dairy constantly suffering from 
their depredations. Last spring, however having got 
a young fox, he shut it up for a few days in the barn, 
when all the rats disliking the stranger’s company, 
immediately removed and pitched their camp in the 
dairy. Mr. Fraser, being equally anxious to have 
them dislodged thence, thought of trying another ex- 
periment with Reynard. He caused him to be chained 
outside at the end of the building, which was no soon- 
er done than the rats emigrated from the house alto- 
gether.—Inverness Courier. 
— Oe 

Deriance County.—The first fair of this young and 
vigorous county was held on the 7th and 8th of Oct. 
The Democrat says of it: 


Although the display of stock, produce, fruit or man- 
ufactured articles was not veryextensive,yet for a com- 
mencement in so new a county, in the lively in- 
terest manifested in the welfare of the Society, the 


| result was gratifying to the friends of the society, and 


of agricultural improvement generally. Anotheryear, 


If we would keep pace with our sister States in Ag- | ore favorable for fruit and other crops, we shall look 


ricultural improvement, such an organization is ab- 
solutely demanded. The interests of every class of 
citizens as well as those of the farmer, will be 
subserved by it. It is upon the success and prosperity of 
the farming interests of the State that all other branch- 
es of business in a great degree depend. We there- 
fore hope that every county in the State will be rep- 
resented by the appointment of delegates to the 
meeting. 
ments in this matter, and we hope that the papers 
throughout the State will extend to the project their 
hearty co-operation and support.— Lou. Jour. 
vaneless tabiaitiadiornie 
Preservation of Fat and Oils. 

An article in the Western Lancet, by C. W. 
Wright of Cincinnati, states that the hunters of Ohio, 
in ancient times had a curious way of preserving their 
bear’s fat from becoming rancid, by melting it along 

- with the powder of fine shreds of the bark of the slip- 


pery elm—about a drachm of the former to a pound of 


the latter—and then straining it. The bark communi- 
cates an oder to the fat resembling that of the kernel 
of the hickory nut. 


| for more variety in all the departments, and an increas- 
}ed list of members. The Society has made a good 
| beginning. 
| play was the general turn out upon the second day of 
|a very great number of ladies, the wives and daugh- 
| tersofour most active farmers, with many from the vil- 
| lage. 
| adaptation to all varieties of stock, the known intelli- 
Due notice will be given us of the move- | 


Not the least gratifying part of the dis- 


In the variety of productions of this county, its 


gence of our farmers, with the co-operaticn of the la- 
\dies, Defiance county has resources for Annual Fairs 
| which can do no discredit to any County of Ohio. 


——~* see 


Taste or Turnirs in Butter.—About six or seven 
years ago, I saw it stated in a provincial newspaper, 
that to feed cows with turnips immediately after being 

|milked, and on no account to give them any a short 
| time before milking, prevented the milk or butter from 
| tasting of turnips. The method I pursue is this: im- 
| mediately after being milked in the morning, they get 
as many turnips as they can eat. During the i 
they are fed on hay, and immediately after milking at 
|night they get the same quantity of turnips. The 


Dr. Wright has subjected other} milk and butter are very much admired by all who 


fatty bodies including lard and butter, to the same ex-|take them, both for color and flavor, and I have often 


periment, in every instance, he states with success. 
Butter thus prepared, he says, was, a year afterwards, as 
sweet and free from disagreeable odor, as on the day 


it was made; a fact, if it really be a fact, of no mean | the thing. On such occasions the milk and butter | 


interest to housekeepers and others.—Ex. 


been called upon to give a statement of our feeding 
by visitors. I have several times given the cows tur- 
nips a short time before being milked, just to prove 





tasted strongly of turnips.—Gardeners’ Chron. 
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Onondaga Salt—Packing Pork. 


A good many persons indulge prejudices against 
Onondaga (N. Y.) salt, as a preservative of meats, 
and will even pay an extravagant price for the Turks 
island, and other imported varieties, rather than risk 
the use of our home manufactured article. That this 
is pure prejudice, there can be no doubt, for millions 
of barrels of pork have been cured with the latter, 
and stood all the vicissitudes of Northern and South- 
ern climates, and better, to the last pound, never gra- 
ced a family dinner pot, or basin of beans. 

An analysis, recently made by that able chemist, 
Lewis C. Beck, of the best foreign, and solar made 
Onondaga, shows it to contain less foreign and insol- 
uble matters, than the imported, and two parts ina 
thousand more pure salt. It is true that sometimes 
failures occur, but it is oftener owing to stinting the’ 
quantity than any other cause. Packers are often de-| 
ceived; the same bulk of our salt does not weigh near 
as much as the foreign, but in a country where salt is 
often purchased for one dollar per berrel, there can be 
no excuse for restricting the quantity. 

We have often known meat to sour and sometimes 
spoil, put down with the coarse, imported salt, and) 
that too, apparently without any perceptible cause, 
there being a surplus undissolved in the barrels. Sin- 
gle layers of pork in a barrel will sometimes be affec- | 
ted, while the rest is perfectly sweet, which may have 
originated by the too close packing of the layers when 
warm and soft, whereby it becomes a solid mass, im- 
penetrable by the saltor brine. Some people suppose 
salt to be gifted by some occulent power of locomo- 
tion, or some gimblet power to thread its way, or some 
instinct to penetrate, whether put in actual contact 
with the material or not. 

Now there is no secret, nor no great intricacy in| 
the penetration, or diffusion of salt through meats. | 
It is simply a mechanical operation; being much hea- | 
vier than the juices, it displaces them, and takes thei “ir | 
place simply by gravity; and salt put under meat nev er | 
penetrates further than capilliary attraction acts; there- | 
fore the true policy in packing is, plenty of salt in ac-| 
tual contact with every piece, and on top rather than| 
under. | 

It is always safe to put enough salt through all parts 
of the barrel, and a Jittle more than enough on the top, 


and if not too close packed, we will endorse its safety, | 
and agree to eat the last piece—Rural New Yorker. | 


Remarks.—Many persons in Ohio we find are of the | 


opinion, that the New York Salt possesses some qual- 


ity injurious to butter and meat, and we are not sure| 
that this opinion is altogether unfounded in regard to | 


some of the salt from that State; but we think not with 
reference to most of it.—Eds. O. Cult. 


Which is the best breed of Hogs. 





Eps. O. Cutt.—Can you inform me where I can 
procure the best breed of pigs; and what is the price 


per pair for the best pigs of 8 weeks old! I wish to 
obtain a pair or two of such. 
Anderson, Ia. Dec. 18th. T.J.8. 


Remarks.—We are often asked, Which is the best , 


breed of hogs—where can they be found, &c., and few | 


questions are so difficult to answer. If we desired to 
raise hogs for the markets, we would go to Cincinnati, 


at this season of the year, or a month earlier, while the | 


trade was at its height, and observe what description 

of hogs were esteemed the best by the packers and the 

most profitable by the feeders, and what parts of the 

country they came from; then go there for a stock of 
igs. 

But if our object was simply to raise pork for domes- 

tic use, we should prefer a smaller and finer breed of 





hogs, and these might be more diffic ult t to o find. We 
shall speak of the different breeds and classes in detail, 
before long in connection with notes on the great 
Windsor show in England. 

In the meantime as we have numerous readers who 
are experienced pork raisers, and also a few who are 
pork-packers, we should be gladto hear their opinions 
on the question, Which is the best breed of hogs; as it 
is a subject of much importance to our farmers, and 
one that has not been sufficiently considered of late. 
Eds. O. Cult. 

_- en 


Work Away. 


Work away! 
For the Master's eye is on us, 
Nover off us, still upon us, 
Night and day, 
Work away ! 
Keep thebu y tingere plying, 
Keep the ceaseless shuttles flying, 
See that never thread lie wrong; 
Let not clash nor clatter round us, 
Sound of whirling wheels contound us 
Steady hand, let woof be strong 
And firm that has to last so long ! 
Work away! : 
Keep upon the anvil ringing 
Stroke of hammer on the gloom— 
Set 'twixt cradle and 'twixt tomb, 
Shower of firry sparkles flinging ; 
Keep the mighty furnace giowing, 
Keep the red ore hissing, tlowing 
Swift within the ready mould ; 
See that each one than the old 
“till be fitter, still be fairer 
For the servant's use, and rarer 
For the master to behold— 
Work away! 
Work away! 
For the leader's eye is on us, 
Never off us, still upon us, 
Night and day! 
Wide the trackless prairies round us, 
Dark and upsunned woods surround us, 
Deep and savage mountains bound us ; 
Far away 
Smile the soft savannahs green, 
Rivers eweep and roll between : 
Work away! 
Bring your axes, woodmen true— 
Smite the forest till the blue 
Ot Heaven's sunny eye looks through 
Every wide and tangled glade ; 
Jungle, swamp and thicket shade 
Give today! 
O’er the torrente fling your bridges, 
Pioneers! Upon the ridges 
Widen, smooth the rocky stair— 
They that follow far bebind 
Coming after us, will find 
Surer, easier footing there ; 
Heart to heart and band with hand, 
From the dawnto dusk o'day, 
Work away! 
Scouts upon the mountain's peak— 
Ye that till the Promised Land, 
Hearten us! for you can speak 
Of the country you have scanned 
Far away ! 
} Work away! 
| For the Father's eye is on us, 
| Never off us, stil) upon us, 
Night and day! 
WorK AND Pray! 
} Pray. and work wil! be completer : 
} Work! and Prayer will be the sweeter ; 
| Love! and Prayer and Work the fleeter 
Will ascend upon their way ; 
Fear not lest the busy finger 
Weave a net the soul to stay ; 
} Give her wing—she wil! not linger— 
Soaring to the source ot day, 
Cleaving clouds that still divide us 
From the azure depths « f rest, 
} She will come again! beside us, 
| With the sunshine on her breast, 
Sit, and sing to us while quickest 
On the fingers move, 
While the outward din is thickest, 
Songs that she hath learned above, 
Live in Future as in Present— 
Work for both while yet the day 
Is our own! for lord and peasant, 
Long and bright es summer's day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our Holiday ; 
Work away ! 





[ Dickens’ Household Words. 
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Skies Bright! 


We commence the new year, and a new volume of 


» Cultivator with cheering prospects; and we desire 
tender our thanks to the large number of our friends 
ho have not only promptly renewed their own sub- 
‘riptions, but made efforts to increase our list among 
‘.eir neighbors. We trust that thousands more, whom 
‘e have not yet heard from, will shortly report progress 
n the same way; and in return we promise to devote 
vurselves with renewed energy to the work in which 
ve are engaged,and will endeavor to make the Culti- 
ator still more interesting and valuable to its readers. 


(<> Please show the paper to your neighbors who | 


are not subscribers, and remind them that it is issued 
twice a month, giving the latest market intelligence; 
&c., and that its articles are written or selected espe- 
cially for the people of Ohio and adjoining States, so 
that it will be found of more practical utility in these 
parts than any of the papers designed to circulate over 
the whole Union. 


————_ 2 oe 


New and Splendid Gift Book. 





Just as we go to press, the Cor.’s other half, comes 
in more than ordinarily pleased, and begs us to return 
her grateful acknowledgements to ,Mr. J. F. Desit- 
veR, publisher, Cincinnati, for an advance copy of that 


new and beautiful work, “ Sones or THE HEART AND 


HEARTH-STONE, ” 


by Mrs. R. S. Nicnors of Madison 
Indiana. 


The work is every way worthy of the occasion, and 
of the fair Lyrist who penned it, and should be eager- 


ly sought for by the thousands who can appreciate the | 
We ad- | 


pure and impassioned language of the Heart. 
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Items, and answers to Enquiries. 


Tue Onto LecisLatuRE convenes on Monday, the 
‘5th inst., under the new Constitution. The State 
| Board of Agriculture meets on Wednesday the 7th. 
| Tents.—The cost and construction of tents for ag- 
iricultural fairs &c., will be attended to in our next. 
| We learn that a number of the County Societies pro- 

pose to unite in pairs to procure them. 

| Gas Lime should not be applied to growing crops in 
lits fresh state. We will give the required information 
| respecting it in our next. 

EvERGREENS cannot easily be raised from seeds in 
this climate, even when the seeds are procurable. 
Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, import large sup- 
plies and keep a good assortment on hand. 

“ Pomona Farm,” is not sold yet, but we expect it 
soon will be. For terms &c., see postcript to adver- 
tisement in this paper. 

Osace Orance Seep, we expect will be on hand 
| by the Ist of next month or before—probable price, $1 
per quart, or $20 per bushel. Send on your orders! 

(¢f Those foreign seeds for our “ Roll of Honor” 

friends, will arrive probably about the Ist of March. 
They will embrace flowers as well as vegetables and 
farm productions. Those who wish any particular 
class can be gratified on sending us word. We cannot 
yet tell whether any of these seeds will be forsale, as 
the “Roll” list, from present appearances, promises to 
be large. 

Davis’ Cuurn is sold at 85 by Messrs. Wheat and 
Jones of Oberlin. Small size probably less. 
| Merrirts’ “Lily White Blankets” have been in 
| great demand during the severe weather of late, and we 
|can testify that they are as comfortable by night as 
they are beautiful by day, which is certainly high 

praise. 

OsaGe Orance.—A correspondent writing from 
| Bloomfield, Trumbull Co., gives the product of 1 quart 
,of seed at 5418 plants. This was in a richclay loam; 
|put in about the first of May, and the plants are now 

from 6 to 24 inches high. 
] 
| Poultry Show at Cincinnati. 





220-0" 

| The amateurs of fine poultry in the vicinity of Cin- 

}cinnati had an exhibition of fancy chickens, geese, 

ducks, pigeons, &c., on the 12th ult., which, though 

not quite equal to the late Boston show, was quite a 

| pretty affair, and caused some crowing among the cit- 

-— of Porkopolis. Among the exhibitors, were 
Peter Melendy, 23 varieties, 57 specimens. 

| Wm. P. Neff, 8 varieties, 28 specimens. 

| Chas. Patton, 7 varieties, 19 specimens. 

J. C. Ferris & Co., 9 varieties, 18 specimens. 

A. A. Britton, 12 varieties, 24 specimens, and a 


vise our friends to possess themselves of this Gem of choice collection of cage birds. 


Western Literature, and let its gentle rays illumine | 


their own Hearth Stones these winter evenings. 





2 


(<> Farmers visiting Columbus, should not fail to | 
drop in and look at the splendid things in W. A. Gru} 


& Co.’s Agricultural Warehouse, Broad street. 





Noste Counry.—This youngest of all our Ohio 
counties, is moving vigorously in her preparations for 
| 


F.. Schneicke, 10 varieties, 26 specimens. 

And twelve other gentlemen each exhibited smaller 
| collections, including most of the choicest varieties 
recently introduced from China and other countries, 
as well as the best English and other breeds. 


—_———_220er 

Imrroven CaTTLE FoR THE Reserve.—We have 
noticed that for two or three years past there has been 
more demand than formerly for improved Durham cat- 
tle by farmers on the Western Reserve. The increas- 
ed demand for beef cattle in that region we presume 


a county Agricultural Society. A temporary organi-|has had an influence in procuring this result. A re- 
zation has been effected, a constitution prepared, and | cent letter from our friend Judge Blish, ot Lake coun- 


put into the hands of committees for signatures. 


The Sarahsville Courier backs up the movement | q 


with a commendable earnestness. 


| ty says: 

“In this part of the State, there is more general in- 
uiry among farmersin regard to the improvement of 
our breeds of cattle than heretofore. The main ques- 


{ 
Vot. VIII) 1854 
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) tion is, which are the best breeds (for various purposes) in an open exposure, at our residence a little outside 


for our climate and mode of farming in northern Ohio! |of town. Several thermometers in the city ranged at 
ghall we adopt the pure Durham or a cross of that with from 10 to 15deg. The next day was only 4or 5 deg. 
some other breeds! We should like to hear from | warmer. 
those who have experience on this subject.” | In various other parts of the State, as Springfield, 
| Zanesville, Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Elyria, Akron and 
Proposed Exhibition and Trial of Reaping and Ravenna, &c., we notice it is stated that the Mereury 
Mowing Machines in Ohio. | was 12 to 15 deg. below Zero on the 16th and 17th; 
and even at Cleveland where the lake usually takes off 
the keen edge of the severe cold, the record is 10 to 
14 degrees on the 17th at sunrise, which is said to be 
the lowest ever known in that city. The noted cold 
week in Feb. 1838 only reached 7 or 8 below zero, at 
that place. 

In Cincinnati the thermometer reached 8 degrees be- 
low Zero on the morning of the 17th; andon the 20th 
the Ohio River at that place closed so that people and 
teams crossed freely on the ice the following day ; an 
event that has not occurred before since 1838. 

At Indianapolis the papers state the mercury was 32 
below Zero on the 16th. At Pittsburgh 6 below. 

At Buffalo and other places throughout New York, 


—— +2028 + — 





In viqw of the impossibility of securing a proper 
trial of reaping and mowing machines at the time of 
the State Fairs, it has been proposed that an exhibi- 
tion and trial of these important implements be had in 
this State the coming season, at such time,and place 
as may be deemed most suitable and convenient. 

There are now we understand, half a dozen or more 
different kinds of these machines manufacturedin Ohio, 
and the farmers are desirous of witnessing such an exhi- 
bition of their performance as will afford opportunity 
for judging of their comparative merits. We learn, too, 
by correspondence with several of the manufacturers, 

at they are equally desirous of affording such an op- 
portunity, and they will cheerfully co-operate for the the range was from 0 to 5 or 6 below. 
purpose of securing a fair trial of their various ma- THE Peacu Buns in this region are considerably in- 
chines, at such place as may be agreed on, at the be- jured, but not so as to prevent a crop if they escape 
ginning of the coming harvest. laiuey hessadler 

In regard to the place for such an exhibition, it should yy eo Eien 7 
of course be in a good wheat and grass district, and on Frozen Potatoes. 
the line of a railroad; and as most of the manufactur- 


ers of these machines reside in Clark, Champaign, A writer in the Rural New Yorker says, that if po- 
and Montgomery counties, we would suggest the tatoes, when in a frozen state, are dropped one by one 
neighborhood of Springfield or Urbana as the place. into boiling water, and cooked, the taste or the quality 
We believe there are machines from other States will be uninjured by the freezing. 

also in those counties, and agents for their introduc- In Chaptal’s Chemistry, it is recommended to sprin- 
tion and sale, who will see that they are on hand and kle the frozen potatoes with stacked lime, so as to ab- 
at the trial; and others too, that have not yet been in- sorb the excess of moisture which forms beneath the 
troduced in this State, will no doubt be brought here skin when the tuber begins to thaw, and which would 
for this purpose; so in all probability, there will be otherwise occasion speedy decomposition. We pre- 
shown in operation, a dozen or more different ma- sume that dry ashes would answer the same purpose— 
chines— embracing all of any note in the Union and dry Plaster of Paris would be better still. 

or we may say, the world. That such an exhibi-. As many potatoes in cellars and pits have been 
tion will prove highly interesting, and draw a large frozen by the late severe weather, perhaps the forego- 
attendance of our best farmers, there can be nodoubt; ing hints may prove valuable to some readers. 


and that it will greatly facilitate the general in- ee 
troduction of these labor saving inventions is equally Flax Cotton and Flax Dressing Machine. 
cértain. | = 


In regard to the particular arrangements forthe ex- _ A8 our readers have become interested in this _sub- 
hibition, we suppose it should be the duty of the ject, we shall keep them advised of any new facts or 
State Board of Agriculture to take the supervision and Sig2S of progress that may come to our knowledge. We 
management of it, and that a committee consisting of 2f¢ inclined to the opinion that important results to 
otie or two members of that body, and several experi- OUT agriculture will result fromthe invention of “flax 
eticed wheat growing farmers from different part of the | ©tton.” - , Tork C 
State should be appointed as judges ; their necessary | _ A foreign correspondent of the New York Commer. 
expenses to be paid by the Board. This subject will cial, states, that the use of flax cotton, manufactured 
be presented to the Board at its meeting on the 7th #¢cording to the process of Chevelier Clausen, is now 
inst., when we presume the requisite action will be i progress upon an extensive scale, at Bradford in 
had in regard thereto. If any of the machine makers | Yorkshire and at Cork in Ireland, large mill owners 
or other persons interested, desire to offer suggestions 4% those places have entered into contracts, and a very 
on the subject, they should be present at that meeting, g¢neral opinion prevails that the invention will lead 
ot write immediately to the president of the Board or ‘° rapid and extraordinary results. Sixty tons of cot- 
to the editors of this paper. /ton are now being prepared for the Manchester Mas 

Horse Raxes might also very properly be exhibited , ket. _ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
amid reported on at the same time, and by the same| _ The principle of the invention, by which flax is a- 
cémmittee; and of course there would be no objection 4apted for spinning on cotton, wool and silk machin 
to including Wheat Drills, (although not sowing time) CTY: Consists in the destruction of the cylindrical cha 
for a better opportunity for judging of their merits %¢ter of the fibre by the expansive power of carbonie 
could there be had, than ata State Fair, and the result @cid and gas. 





would be known in time for the next seeding. | The first process, however, is the removal of the 
‘resinous matter peculiar to the plant. This is effee- 
Severely cold Weather. ted by boiling it three hours in water, containing one 


| half per cent, of common soda, after which it is dipped 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 16th and 17th of last in water slightly assidulated with sulphuric acid.— 
nionth, were the coldest days that have occurred in this The flax is then thoroughly saturated in asolution of 
State for many years, and would do no discredit to the | bicarbonate of soda, ee being subsequently immers- 
Arctic regions. Onthe morning of 16th at sunrise the | ed ina solution of diluted sulphuric acid, a liberation 
thgrmometer was 15 deg. below Zero, placed on a post ‘of gas takes place which causes the tubes to split, 
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when the material immediately loses its rigidity, be- 


comes a light, expansive mass of cottony texture, “in-| 


creasing insize like leavening dough oran expanding 
sponge.” Lastly for the purpose of being bleached, it 
is plunged into hypochlorite of magnesia when it in- 
stantly becomes white. 

CLemens’ Fax 
New York State Fair, we mentioned briefly the flax 


and hemp machine of S. A. Clemens of Springfield’ 


Mass. We should be pleased to recieve from him (or 
Mr. Chapin) particular information in regard to its 
cost or efficacy: whether it has been in use sufficiently 
to test it fully, and what arrangements if any are made 
for its introduction into the Western States. The 


Editor of the Scientific American speaking of this ma- 


chine on exhibition at the American Institute says: 
We examined this machine attentively while in op- 
eration on some very hard unrotted flax. It did its 
work well. It has a number of peculiarities in res- 
pect toits motion. One,itsfine fluted rollers between 
which the flax is carried, and which by changing lips 
below, bites the flax with a creasing action, which 
effectually seperates the textile from the woody fi- 
bres. A blower is used for cleaning away the seed be- 
low. A couple of machines, the second one acting on 


softened flax and employing drawing rollers, would! 


easily reduce the fibres to a fine wool. Much atten- 


tion is now devotedto the improvement of flax ma-| 


chines, and so far as the spinning of itis concerned, 
we do not believe but such machinery, specifically 
adapted to the nature of the flax may be yet invented 
so as to work it at least as well as cotton. 


Anti Horse-Thief Society. 








A correspondent informs us, that two years ago, the 


farmers of Seville, in Medina Co., formed themselves 
into a “ Mutual protection Society,” for the purpose of 
pursuing and arresting horse thieves. The Society is 
completely organized, with one hundred and twenty- 
five members, and a company of seventy-five young 
men as “ Pursuers,” who hold themselves ready at a 
moment's warning, to start and scour the country in 
pursuit of this description of depredators. Previous to 
the organization of this society, horse stealing had be- 
come alarmingly prevalent in that region; but since 
that time, no property of any kind, with but one trifling 


exception has been stolen from a member of the so- 
ciety. 


There are several societies of thiskind in Ohio, and | 


our correspondent suggests that many more might be 


found advantageous; & that a system of correspondence | 
Persons favoring 


with each other should be adopted. 
this suggestion, and officers of Societies already estab- 
lished, can learn full particulars of the plan of organ- 
ization &c., by addressing (prepaid ;) “ Secretary of 
the Mutual Protection Society, ” Seville Medina co. O. 


+e see oe _ -_ 


A Reat Compiment.—In the Agricultural Report 
of the Patent Office, recently published, Mr. Henry 
Miller, of Ashland, Ohio, in giving an account of the 
agriculture of that county, says: 

“The depth to which we usually plow, is 9 inches. 


We plow fallows about the Ist of June, about 6 inch- 
es deep—manure just before sowing 


for the last five years, because there has been an im- 


which, in a great measure, must be credited to the in- 
fluence of a good agricultural paper, the Ohio Culti- 
vator, which circulates among us. If it would not be 
foreign to the object of this report, I would here speak 
in high terms of that excellent paper.” 


Macuine.—In our notice of the! 


, | healthfully carried on without light. 
provement in the system of culture; the cause of | little, the sa 





Parlor Flowers in Winter. 


sons 
_ ; little 
BY H. W. BEECHER. | vases 

The treatment of house-plants is very little under-} dow! 

stood, although the practice of keeping shrubs and) erwt 
' flowers during the winter is almost universal. It is} the 

important that the physiological principles on which} — 2. 
success depends should be fairly understood, and then} diffe 
cultivators can apply them with success in all the va-} fics, 
rying circumstances, in which they may be called to} quir 
act. . | char 

Two objects are proposed in taking plants into the) anit 
house,—either simple protection, or the development of } soil 
their foliage and flowers during the winter. The same } it m 
treatment will not do for both objects. Indeed the) of i 
greater number of our acquaintance, treat their win-) for 
ter plants from which they desire flowers,as if they mo 
only wished to preserve them till spring; and the con- | by 
sequence is, that they have very little enjoyment in) qu 
their favorites. to 

Treatment of House Plants simply designed to stand | sti 
over.—Tender roses, Azaleas, Cape Jessamines,Crape | Ne 
Myrtles, Oranges, Lemons, Figs, and Oleanders may | to- 
be kept in a light cellar if frost never penetrates it. an 

If kept in parlors, the following are the most essen- 80 
tial points to be observed. The thermometer should dr 
never be permitted to rise ahove 60 or 65 deg. nor ag po 
night to sink below 40 deg. Although plants willnot) w 
be frost-bitten until the mercury falls to 32 deg., yes tu 
the chill of a temperature below 40 will often be t 
as mischevious to tender plants, as frostitself. Exces- @ 

| sive heat, particularly a dry stove heat, willdestroy the —t 
| leaves almost as certainly as frost. We have seen ¢ 
_ plants languishing in a temperature of 70 deg. (ito& —p 
ten rising ten degrees higher,) while the owners won- = 
dered what could ail the plants, for they were sure c 
they kept the room warm enough! 

Next, great care should be taken not to over-water.  t 
Plants which are not growing require very little water. it 
If given, the roots become sogged or rotten, and the t 

| whole plant is enfeebled. Water should never be i 
suffered to stand in the saucers; nor be given, always 
when the top soilis dry. Let the earth be stirred, and | 


and when the interior of the ball is becoming dry, 
give it a copious supply, let it drain thoroughly, and 
then turn off what falls into the saucer. 

Plants designed for winter flowering.—It is to be re- 
membered that winter is naturally the season of rest 
for plants. All plants require to lie dormant during 
some season of the year. You cannot cheat them out 
of it. If they are pushed the whole year, they become 
exhausted and worthless. Here lies the most common 
error of plant-keepers. If you mean to have roses, 
blooming geraniums &c., in winter, you must artifiice 
ally change their season of rest. Plants which flower 
in summer must rest in winter; those which are to 
| flower in winter, must either rest in summer or autumn. 
| It is not usually, worth while to take into the house 
| for flowering purposes any shrub which has been ip 
| full bloom during the summer and autumn. Select 
‘and pot the wished for flowers during the summer; 
place them in a shady position facing the north, giye 
| them very little water, and then keep them quiet.— 
| Their energies will thus be saved for winter. When 
‘taken into the house, the four essential points of at- 


|tention are light, moisture, temperature and cleanli- 
, then plow 10) ness. 


inches deep. The yield of wheat has been increasing | 


1. Light. The functions of the leaves connot be 


If there be tao 
p is imperfectly elaborated, and returns 
from the leaves to the body in a crude, undigested 
state. The growth will be coarse, watery and brittl 
and that ripeness which must precede flowers a 
fruit cannot be attained. The sprawling, vinta 
white-colored, long-jointed plants of which some pe 
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| sons are unwisely proud, are, often, the result of too! in which case you may have become used to the nuis- 
} little light and too much water. The pots should be ance. The insects which infest large collections in 
turned round every day, unless when the light strikes green-houses are fully treated of in horticultural books 
under-| down from above, or from windows on each side; oth-. of direction. 
bs and erwise, they will grow out of shape by bending toward, Dust will settle every day on the leaves, and choke 
It is} the light. up the perspiring pores. The leaves should be kept 
which} 2. Moisture. Different species of plants require | free by gentle wiping or washing. 
id then) different quantities of water. What are termed aqua- 
the va-) tics, of which the Calla Acthiopica, is a specimen, re- 
lled to} quire great abundance of it. Yet it should often be ‘ ‘ 
changed even in the case of aquatics. But roses, ger- A few weeks ago, we republished an article from 
to the aniums, &c., and the common house plants require the the Scientific American, hinting at some of the wants 
nent of | soil to be moist rather than wet: As a general rule) be met by future inventions. Among others was a 
» same | it may be said that every pot should have one sixth part hand loom, to be operated on the principle of the pow- 
ed the of it depth filled with coarse pebbles, as a drainage, be- | © loom, and cheap enough to be brought into general 
r win-) fore the plants are potted. This gives all superfluous | US®: This requirement has been met by Messrs. Men 
if they moisture a free passage out. Plants should be watered denhall & King, of Richmond ta. They exhibited a 
ie con- | by examination and not by time. They require various hand loom at the Fair of the W ayne county Agricul 
ent in quantities of moisture, according to their activity, and tural Society, in September, which 1s represented as 
to the period of their growth. Let the earth be well being very simple in construction, and is operated by 
o stand stirred and if becoming dry on the inside, give water. ™erely turning a crank, we believe. It is said to 
‘Crape | Never water by driblets—a spoon-ful to-day, another be so cheap as to take the place of the present clumsy 
rs may | to-morrow. In this way the outside will become bound affairs in common a Reg. 
s it. and the inside remain dry. Give a copious watering | Patter we 
essen- go that the whole ball will be soaked, ae then let it To Prevent Horses kicking in Harness. 
should drain off, and that which comes into the saucer be 
nor at poured off. But, in whatever way one prefers to give horses of the vicious habit of kicking when in harness 
villnot water, the thing to be gained is, a full supply of mois-| [ have tried, and seen tried by others, repeatedly, with 
g., yes ture to all parts of the roots, and yet not so much as complete success: 
en be to have it stand about them. Manure water may be) Take a forked stick, about two feet long varying a 
Exces- employed with great benefit every second or third wa-| little according to the size of the horse, tie the ends of 
roy the tering. For this purpose we never found anything) the fork firmly to each end of the bridle bit, and the 
seen equal in value to guano. Besides water to the root, a! other end of the stick to the lower end of the collar so 
(it of plant is almost as much benefitted by water on the leaf! asto keep the head up, and this will prevent his kicking. 
; won- —but this we we shall speak of under the head of A few days working in this manner will commonly 
» sure cleanliness. suffice to effect a cure. Horses are more apt to kick 


3. ‘Temperature. Sudden and violent changes of when turning in plowing or harrowing than any other 
water. temperature are almost as trying on plants as to ani-| work. JonaTHAaN Cog. 


water. malsandmen. Atthesametime, amoderate change of| Dalton O. 
id the temperature is very desirable. Thus, in nature, there 





A Want supplied. 
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ips. O. Curt.—The following method of curing 
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er be is a marked and uniform change at night from the tem-| Tue Premium Ham at the Maryland State Fair was 
ilways perature oftheday. Atnight, the room should be gradu- od eoseniien to the linalinn sakes 
vo ally lowered in temperature from 45 to 50 deg; while To oa 100 Ib. of pork take 8 th of G. A. Salt, 2 
x dry, through the day, it ranges from 55 to 70 deg. Too oa: cleat i: tells on nee - a a 
pe aed oenee ae be bape ei: eg me otc four pe foie of water. Mix the above, and pour the 
yal oe ; | brine over the meat, after it has lain in the tub for some 
be re- bered that the leaves of plants are constantly exhaling), ttf riaper eaeias ey tie 
of rest moisture during the an. Ifin too warm be atmos: | 4 a Let the es ae seg hit _ Bees 
luring phere or in one which is too dry, this perspiration be- ee ee ee 4 oe . es ‘h gen 
m out comes excessive snd weakens the plant. If the room| te aco a The oan he - ee be sad ae 
come be stove heated, a basin of water should be put on the | es si hag a ra eee 
mmon stove to supply moisture to the air by evaporation. | P 8: ae eee 
roses, Sprinkling the leaves, a kind of artificial dew is bene- | 0 ale 
tifiice ficial on this account. The air should he changed as | ENERGY AND Exrentence.—The energy of our cit 
flower often as possible. Every warm and sunny day should | 228 8 competent to almost anything, but somethin 
ire to be improved to let in fresh air upon these vegetable | Te than energy is needed by the tiller of the sol 
umn. breathers. | Energy requires to be directed by judgment and skill 
house 4. Cleanliness. This is an important element of | and that skill must in @ great measure be the result of 
en in health as well as beauty. Animal uncleanliness is first | °XPEMENCE- Experience, however, is not only a thor- 
select to be removed. If ground-worms have been incorpor- | ough teacher, but often an expensive one, especially 
mers ated with the dirt, a dose or two of lime water to the | We every individual is under the necessity of learn- 
giye soil. Next aphides or green lice will appear on the | 2g everything by his own experience. Human life 
jet.— leaves and stems. Tobacco smoke will soon stupefy | '8 '°° short and too valuable, to be wholly spent in ex- 
Vhen them and cause them to tumble upon the shelves or| Periment. Hence the necessity of learning from the 
i surface of the soils, whence they are to be carefully | XPemence of others.—Extract. 
-anli brushed, or crushed. If one has but a few plants, put ae va ee . 
them in a group on the floor; put four chairs rh vwor = Loe SoLEMN ee a crt = the 
ot he and cover with an old blanket, forming a sort of tent. force of the ber ange om perme wali 
» tao Set a dish of coals within, and throw on a handful of} nity! A God who see —_ ® ss tn God 
turns tobacco leaves. Fifteen minutes smoking will destroy from thee; » nag caro wre? eas 
ested any decent aphis. whom ye serve so ill; a moment of which we can pro- 
‘ittl If a larger collection is on hand, let the dish or dish- | {it 80 little; a —— so rashly. 
and es be placed under the stands. When the destruction Nothing can compel their cnn 
ling, is completed, let the parlor be well ventilated, unless, Whither are they leading me!— 
pek- fair lady you have an inveterate smoker for a husband; To a vast eternity. 











LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-two. 


“We take no note of time but from its loss,” and it 
is well that we have such land-marks in the onward 
progress of our lives, as each new year affords us. It 
is a time of joyous congratulation, and no less a time 
for serious earnest thought. Ourminds ana characters 
we know are day by day being formed and moulded for 
time and for eternity, and what is the impress they are 
taking! What changes have been wrought by the 
year just added to our lives, and what shall the new 
one work? As we all wish each a “Happy New 


Year,” may we breathe the wish that it may be wisely | 


and profitably improved. 

This is the holiday season, we are aware, and we 
love to think of your enjoyment these long winter eve- 
nings, while gathered about the cheerful hearth; for 
social intercourse is both pleasant and profitable if 
rightly conducted. But we fear that, tomany of our 
young readers, especially, what should be only an oc- 
casional pastime—a relaxation from the more sober du- 
ties, is suffered to occupy most of the time and thoughts 
Frequent sleighing parties, and familiar chit chat that 
is aimless and valueless, occupy so much time in many 
farming neighborhoods, as to keep up a constant round 
of amusements during the whole winter. Anddoesany 
good result from it other than temporary enjoyment ? 
and is that sufficient apology for so much mis-spent 
time! Will it not be a source of greater pleasure, 
when another new year’s day rolls round, to remem- 
ber that during the present year, most of the time has 
been devoted to the acqusition of knowledge and doing 
good! "4 

Every year brings with it additional duties, and im- 
poses new obligations upon us. We are a vear older. 
and have gained more knowledge and experience, and 
the world has greater claims upon us. 

It is a privilege to live in an age like this, for it is 
a time of stirring interest unprecedented. Every year 
a8 it whirls swiftly by, developes so many new 
thoughts and impulses; peoples the world with such num- 
berless projects and inventions—wonderful, yet useful 
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| obligations of the women of our country. It is vain for 
us to try to disbelieve, and foolish to undervalue this 
fact, and weshould seek by évery means to qualify oun P° 
{selves to 4Il our stations properly, and to exert that in- . | 
| fluence which will be the most ennobling and benefic-/ i 
ial to the world aboutus. It isno time for listlessness PPP" 
and inaction for any one, but a time of patient active BC 


_labor—for earnest progressive movement, for self cul- t° — 
| tivation and discipline, and for active benevolence. — 
“« Let us then be up and doing, all liv 
With a heart for any tate, jhave 
Still achieving, still pursuing; " 
| Learn to Jabor and to wait.” jof the 
| - oe --- ture, 
New-Year’s letter from Aunt Fanny. jour ON 
| — Ha 
| 


Dear Frienps of THE CuLtivator.—I feel im- ieould 
_pelled to take up my pen this evening, andhold a chat jnumt 
‘with you therewith; to write down some of the thoughts \come 
that went whirring through my brain this morning |gnd « 


while I was busy making my pies and cakes for Christ- |pyjj- 
‘mas; for somehow, tho’ I have heard others say that ‘stead 
they could not think and work too, I have found that (marr 
my working hours gave me my most cheerful and ac- jof ¢} 
\tive thoughts, provided the work was such as I was |over 
accustomed to, as did not require a fixed attention to year 
accomplish. The old year is passing away, and yet \and 
that thought brings no sadness to me; why should it! in | eth 
looking over the past, trueI can see bright buds of ling 
‘promise that lie withered, and full blown flowers, jrays 
‘blighted in their bloom. I sigh for them and drop a | wit 
tear over their memories. Butthereare so many more jing 
left, glowing and expanding, and beautifying theearth, jand 
‘that when I put selfishness aside, I feel that earth is | trut 
robed in beauty still, and that I at least have enjoyed | py 
two days of sunshine, to one of clouds, through all the 
‘varied year. To me the earth grows more beautiful 

and good with every passing season; not that it is ac- FP 
tually changing, but because I have learned to see my 
deeper into the great harmonies of nature. the 
| Once I looked at the seasons as they passed with tor 
an eye of cold indifference. I knew that spring bro’ | Ch 
leaves and flowers—Summer, hot sultry days and hard — on, 
work—Autumn the ripening corn and the falling fruit, ed 
the decaying forest, the sere and yellow leafborne upon _— of- 


‘the cold sweeping blast—Winter, its ice, snow and 


and practicable, and so startles us apidity with storm; but I heeded them only as they affectedme and = Fg 
which not only governments ine y Srvc rae Bytom mine; as they aided or interfered with my labors or thy 
tions acknowledged and annihilated, but with which cates. They were not then tome, asnow, agreat and | y 
reforms are prosecuted, and man’s highest good pro- | beautiful harmony, each performing its part under the 
moted. i guidance of superior wisdom, for the good of the wholee 

The ore a and revolutions of Europe, ‘a grand and glorious symphony, not one note out of in 
are not only indicative of a longi 0 tune. . van 
of things among the nations of Grarcuth aan Again it seemed a long time as I looked for- go 
interesting from their bearings upon our own country, ward, a day, a month, a year; almost a blank as I re 
which is thus becoming the asylum for the oppressed looked back. There was ever a longing in my heart tic 
Of all nations, and the home for their immense surplus that was never satisfied; a vacuum that seemed never | 9; 
population now thronging so rapidly to our shores, and filled. When I was busy I was happy, but when my gi 
spreading throughout our States and Territories. ‘The |day’s work was done, then I looked out ina leisure of 
éyes and hopes of the world are upon us, and our eve- hour upon the calm blue sky, with its myriads of shin- hy 
y movement is watched with the deepest interest ing eyes—or the dark deep forest surging to and fro ey 

road. And with our growing importance, how great | With the winds, or the broad fields waving in their lux- gy 
ae our responsibilities as a nation, and as individuals, |uriance; I was sad, I knew not why, I longed and 

Yes, how great are our responsibilities! for many of | sighed for something, I knew not what. Now itisnot J 
us have children, whose training and education rest 80, for I have learned to think; and in my hours of 
mainly with us: for it is from the fireside and from the relaxation my mind finds ample supplies of food—there 
lips of loving parents, that the great lessons of educa. | is no longing, for [am being hourly supplied. My on- fi 
fon and religion are most successfully inculcated, and ly trial is that I cannot enjoy it all, thatI cannotlearn 
these alone are the true foundation of good government more, think deeper and see clearer the good, and true, ¢ 
and good citizenship. Or if we have nochildren, there and beautiful, by which I am surrounded. It wasa 
are others whom we can influence. Perhaps some of true and lofty saying of the great poet, 
a7 are teachers, if not, perhaps your domestic circles | “We live in deeds, not years » thoughts not breaths, 

‘ ® “ i res of the ’ 
pe _ ae of these same foreigners, and if through | oe eng 9S a eae . 7 
orts, they come to understand and'value civil lib- | “Who thinks most, feels the noblest; acts the best.” 


erty, education and religion, 


shall we not rejoice? 
Each year extends the in ; 


fluence and increases the 


The whole universe of God is one great system of 
progression; and can the human heart be still and yet 
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e blest! Can we roll our talent in a napkin and yet Letter from Mrs. Tracy. 


e happy! never. We must move on tho’ ever so} ,,. . a to _ es 
lowly, and live “in deeds not years,” “in thoughts | Visit to Durham— Cathedral cm Hiring Day. 
Hartwepoor, Nov. 25, 1851. 


ify oun. pot breaths” if we would enjoy the highest bliss ms 
Dear Nieces: From a beautiful little seaport town 
on the German ocean, I now address you; but of it 


hat in-Jife. oy 

enefic., And never perhaps was there a year so fraught with | 
and its environs, I can yet say but little, save that its 
great trade, as indeed that of the whole of this North 


ssnesg UPportunity to us, my friends, to think, to feel, and to 
$ 
umbrian district, is in coal and iron. Hence, as you 





active mct,as the year that has just swept by us; never a year) 
If cyj. #0 us, a State, when the wheels of progressive improve- | 




















ce, ment, rolled on with such rapid whirl. Have we| pass along by rail, you see long rows of houses that 
ail lived our part, have we all been as blest as we could | are said to be occupied by pitmen and their families,a 
have been? if not let us pause—here on the threshold class of men whose lives are spent in the darkness of 
of the new year, and looking into the economy of na-| the mines; and too many of the children enter them 
ture, into the wisdom and harmony around, ask of at a very early age, and thus pass not only manhood, 
our own hearts the reason why. | but childhood, in its stern toils and mental darkness, 
; Have we done all we were capable of doing, allthat| as well as physical privation. Marriage becomes an 
*l_im- \could be done for the greatest good of the greatest| absolute economy to many of these classes; but O! 
a chat number! Is there no talent hid away, that should| the unfitness of the parties to enter into its holy rela 
ughts come to the light; no power sleeping that should be up| tions. The neglected education of woman is the 
rning jand doing—no genius wasted upon that, that worketh | great fact that strikes you in all these regions, and the 
‘hrist- }eyii—no strength put forth that is pulling down in-| necessary effect upon each succeeding generation. 
y that ‘stead of building up? No poverty abused, no beauty But I did not mean to harp continually on one 
d that marred, no harmony disturbed? Look well toit, if'any| theme. Since I wrote you last, I have visited Dur 
id ac- lof these things be so, there will be a dark shadow| ham, one of the ancient cities of England. The term 
Twas over our path. Let us scan closely our doings in the| city, here, does not by any means signify the same 
ion tO ‘year that is gone, not to sit down with idle regrets| thing that it does with us, at least we have but little 
id yet (and folded arms over wasted treasures, but to gather to-| idea of its primitive meaning. It signified the see of 
it!in \gether the lights of experience that are still left burn-| a Bishop; and Durham, though by no means a large 
ads of ling in our minds, and by their clear and concentrated | place, was entitled to the honor because it was the see 
wers, jrays, walk forth into the future and endeavour to trace | of the Bishop of Durham. Here was early establish- 
lrop @ |with unwavering step, the whole roundof duty, bring-| ed a cathedral, and I presume it is more familiar to 
more ing forth during the Spring time and summer, autumn you than almost any other, since Sir Walter Scott has 
earth, ‘and winter, the brightest flowers and richest fruits of| immortalized it as the place where the renowned St. 
rth 18 ‘truth and love, that the seed sown in our hearts | Cuthbert found repose after being removed from the 
joyed by the hand of Almighty Wisdom can produce. isle of Lindisfane, on the invasion of the Danes. 
ll the “God hath done - Il his part; ob man! The monks, as you may remember, 
utiful ~Dotine” «fled torth from Holy Isle 
Is ac- Pleasant to me, aye, very, very pleasant has been O’er aorthern mountain, marsh and moor; 
» Se@ ' my intercourse, thro’ the past year, with the readers of se ato prt apc. beads 
» Sle the Cultivator. May the future be fraught with a bet- Chester le Street and itippon saw 
With tor good and a brighter hope to us all. A merry = a ee awl 
bro’t. Christmas and a happy New Year to each and every au cnn nee mn past, 
lhard one of you, from grandpa and grandma in the cushion- He chose hi- lordly seat at Inst 
fruit, ed arm chair, to baby in the cradle,is the earnest wish nie. ean ray lary ya 
upon | of— Aunt Fanny. There, deep in Durbam’s Gothic ehade, 
; and P. S. I have have been asked why I call myself aunt Els veliques are te esqvet hie.” 
eand Fanny? Because I have been in deed and in truth} This same St. Cuthbert was a very peculiar man, 
rs OF the Aunt of over 50 men women and children. Have) and he was regarded as having had miraculous power, 
tand [| not a right to be Aunt Fanny ! which was retained in his body after his death. For 
rT the " - ss0e+ centuries it was supposed to be incorruptible, a supe 
holes Fasnionasce Lire 1x New Yorx.—Society is tak-| stitition that kings shared, if we may credit the tra- 
ut of ing up its winter procession of gayeties. Those spa- ditionary history that has been handed down. He 
cious cards of invitation—inviting you for an evening| was most bitterly opposed to the society of women, 
for go far ahead, that you feel like accepting them with| we may infer from the fact that in the erection of the 
-a8I reservations as to the deaths, earthquakes and revolu-| cathedral there was a separate chapel called the Ga- 
heart tions that may occur meantime—begin to circulate. | liler, where women were allowed to worship, but they 
lever — Small parties—no supper, but tea, coffee and ices in a| were on no account to pass the limits still indicated 
nmy side room—are numerous. We notice, now we think | by a cross of blue stone in the floor. The same spir- 
isure of it, an unexpected result of so many people’s having | it, though modified, must still haunt these shades, for 
shin- —_ been induced to go abroad by the world’s fair—the gen- | though here is a college for men, and the students oc- 
d fro eral feeling is cosmopolized, home gayeties are spoken | cupy the Bishop’s castle for college halls, yet no wo 
‘lux- of very indifferently, and the electricity of gossip as to| man is allowed to enter and partake of any of the 
and —_ comparative fashion has lost its concentration.” —Home | scholastic privileges. 1 wished that I had possessed a 
snot = Jour. little of Aunt Fanny’s poetical spirit, for I am sure 
s of The abolition of “suppers” in connection with social | that had I, a grand poem would have been indicted, as 
here evening parties, is a reform that has long been called | I stood within that old cathedral, and remembered 
/OR- for in ull our American cities, and we shall rejoice to| how even Queen Phillippa, whose energy had saved 
earn record this as another of the results of so many Ameri-| the English from defeat in the absence of her hu» 
true, cans going abroad the past summer. (See our letter band, when she came here to meet him, not aware of 
a8 € — on this subject in O. Cult. Sept. 15—p 283.) the prejudices of the Saint, was alarmed, and in the 
—_—__+200-+ night fled trembling and praying from her husband’s 
s, There is a knitting machine in Philadelphia, which | bed, deprecating the anger of the long buried Saint 
knits 380 stitches at each turn of a crank, which may | Cuthbert. The cathedral is a very massive buildin 
be easily turned 100 to 150 times per minute making| mingling the Norman and Saxon styles of archit 
m of | 40 to 60,000 stitches per minute. ture. The pillars which support the arches on whigh 


| yet 
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the roof rests, are immense ; some single, some ie 
tered, some fluted in zigzag, others cut in diamonds. 
This has not to me the appearance of being as an- 
cient as the wall of the edifice, and I have no doubt 
that it has been much changed since its first construc- 
tion. Here were two very ancient tombs of the Ne- 
villes, well known in the history of border warfare. 
On the pedestals are placed lime stone effigies, rudely 
carved, and now much broken. One had only the 
trunk remaining, some zealous reformer having doubt- 
less decapitated and crippled the ancient knight in 
stone, thinking that he was doing the cause of truth 
most prodigous service. 

To the time of Henry VIII. may be ascribed much 
of the mutilation of ancient shrines and their robbe- 
ry, while Cromwell, in his zeal, swept them away as 
with the besom of destruction. 

The situation of Durham is most picturesque, upon 
the Wear which winds almost round it. I know of 
no American locality that would more nearly compare 
with it than MeConnelsville, but that has not its old 
cathedral and castle that look as though they grew out 
of the hill itself. The castle is the same with that 
in which Sir William Wallace was, according to Jane 
Porter, confined; and through a subterraneous passage 
he was said to have escapedto Findale Abbey. This 
is said by geologists to have been impossible, for tho’ 
the remains of such a passage have been discovered, 
the quicksands must have rendered its completion 
quite an impossibility. 

There ware many ancient ruins in this vicinity, and 

the associations are of the richest historic neg 
Here was fought the great battle when David I. « 
Scotland was defeated with an army of 30,000 ain, 
and the old bell of the cathedral still boasts of this vic- 
tory on its anniversary in jubilant notes. 

It was the great Fair day on which I returned from 
Durham to New Castle, and the narrow streets were 
completely thronged. The children’s toys and the 
gingerbread that I saw spread out, must have been 
counted a half year’s supply, at least. Then the 
quaint looking caps that old women were hawking, 
looked as though they came from Noah’s ark. But 

_the great thing to be accomplished, was the hiring of 
servant 


s. Once in six months this hiring day occurs, 
and then all the servants out of place, and all the 
masters and mistresses out of servants, assemble to 


arrange for the coming six months. 
girls to do all kinds of in-doors work, I understand to 
be from £2 to £2 10s for the six months; that of girls 
who also work in the fields, fom £3 to £3 10s. 
Their moral condition is in many instances most de- 
plorable, scarcely better than that of our slaves. 


Y ours, truly, H. M. Tracy. 


-2eoe+ 


Lady Exhibitors at the American Institute Fair. 


The very best specimen of barley is shown by Miss 
Emma R. Purse, of Newark, N. J. It weighs 64 lbs 
to the bushel. This lady shows some remarkable 
handsome potato-onions. Also asample of three kinds 
of wine in some dozen bottles, and we do not know 
how many other products of her own farm. 

Mrs. Sandford, of Sing Sing, shows a premium bu- 
shel of wheat, and Mrs. Harris, of Matteawonpoint, a} 
bag of ey rye. 

Mrs. V.B. Robinson has a handsome lot of fruit, and| 
several Iai ies have done a noble part and showed they 
possess the true spirit of improving farmers. If some 
men were capable of sucha thing, they certainly would 
be put to the blush by these exhibitors. —American 
Agriculturist. 


gm hanks to Mrs. B’. for her very kind letter and 
communication. The latter was not in time for this 
number, but will appear in the next. 


« 





_OHTO CUL TIV ATOR. 


The wages of 


Vot. Vill. 


Sewing Machines. 


We saw a sewing machine at work on coats &c., 


in one of the tailoring establishment of this city a short 
time since. 


Its operations was so easy, rapid and per- 
fectas to leave no doubt on our mind as to the practi- 
cability and economy of the employment of machinery 
for most kinds of plain sewing; and we are informed 
such machines are now being rapidly introduced into 
most of the States of the Union. The following is 
from the last report of the Commissioner of Patents: 


No less than seven patents have been granted with- 
in the last year for improvements in sewing machines; 
it is but a few years since these machines were first 
introduced, but as they are found to be useful, invent- 
ive genius is already directed towards them, and im- 
portant improvements may be expected. In one of 
these machines, the needle lies in a groove made in the 
face of a straight rack, and is heldin this position. A 
pinion works into this rack upon which the cloth is 
laid—the pinion being at the point of the needle.— 
When the pinion is turned it at once crimps the cloth 
and carries it forward upon the needle and discharges 
the cloth by a reverse motion with the seam sewed.— 
The eye of the needle is near its point. In another of 
these machines, the cloth is placed upon a plate of 
metal lying over an opening in the table, and perfora- 
ted for the passage of the needle. The needle is fore- 
ed through the cloth and plate by appropriate machin- 
ery. The thread is placed under the plate upon a bob- 
f bin, and the thread is thrown round the needle which 
has a notch to hold it, and is drawn through as the 
needle is withdrawn, and forms a loop on the upper 
side. The clothis then fed forward, and the needle is 
again forced through the last mentioned loop. The 
thread is again wound upon the hook of the needle, and 
drawn up through the cloth and the loop through 
which the needle previously passed, and by a continu- 
edrepetiticn of these operations, the seam is pertected. 
Several of these machines make the seam with two 
threads, one of which passing through the eye of the 
needle, (which is at its point,) is at every stitch car- 
ried through the cloth, forming a loop on the opposite 
side. A shuttle having a thread passes through the 
loop, and as the needle returns its thread is drawn 
down upon the shuttle thread which prevents it from 
being drawn through. I cannot go fully into the de- 
tails of these machines; they are adapted to various 
circumstances, and make their seams by a variety of 
stitches. 

—-—-- eee ——e 
Washing Compound. 

The recipe for making this compound is often sold 
for considerable sums of money. Dissolve 20 lbs. of 
hard soap in one gallon of lye, over a slow fire, and let 
it boil, stirring it frequently. Now set aside to cool, 
and then add one quart of spirits of turpentine and one 
one pint of strong spirits ofammonia. Whencold, cutit 
into bars, and wrap closely in papers and put away for 
future use. It is far superior to common bar soap, 
and will save nearly one half the labor of washing. 

+*2ece?-—- 
Indian Bread. 

An exchange gives the following recipe for making 
the celebrated St. Charles Indian Bread as prepared at 
the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans: 

“Beat two eggs very light, mix alternately with them 
one pint of sour milk, or butter milk, and one pint of 
of fine Indian meal, melt one table spoonful of butter 
and add to the mixture, dissolve one table spoon- 
ful of soda and saleratus, &c. in a small portion 
of milk, and add to the mixture the lastthing; beat very 
| hard and bake in a pan in a quick oven. 
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OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





A RARE CHANCE! 
“ POMONA FARM” FOR SALE—consisting of 120 acres of on. | 
cellent land, including a young OrciaRD oF FrrTy ACRES, con- | 
taining over FIVE THOUSAND TREES, of the choicest kinds of APPLE | 
and Prac, selected with especial reference to market purposee— | 
the apples mostly of the longest keeping varieties, desivned for the 
Southern markets. The peach trees are planted alternately betwren 
the «pple, so as to be removed by the time the latter will need all the 


THE MARKETS. 


Ouro Cuntivator Orrice, Dec. 30, 1851. 


The closing of the Ohio river, by ice, for the past ten days has check- 


ed the produce trade except in a retail way, and has tended to increase 
the pressure in the western money markets ; 


but it is hoped that the 


ground. About half of the trees have been planted two years, the | warm weather of the past 2 or 3 days will set things afloat agaln, and 
rest one year, and a thousand or more of the peach may be expected | that the large amount of produce now ready for shipment will speedily 


to bear fruit the coming season. In a very few years, it is believed, 
one good crop of fruit from this Orchard will be worth sufficient to 
pay for the entire purchase of the farm. 

Pomona Farm is situated near the village of West Jefferson, 14 | 
miles west of Columbus, at the intersection of the National Road, 


provement in prices of grain and flour. 
Xenia Turnpike, and the Columbus and Cincinnati Railroad, and | and advancing, 


be sent forward to meet the indebtedness of our merchants and bankers 
at the East. 


We regret that we are not able to report any material im- 
Pork and beef continue firm 
The prospects for wool are thought to be good. Clo- 


within 100 rods of the depot; attording excellent facilities tor trans- | yer seed continues dull. English news is of no importance — shows 


orting fruit and other products to market. The situation is beauti- 
Fatly elevated and undulating, and remarkably healthy, and is well 
adapted for fruit and grain growing, poultry raising, &e. About 100 
rods of Osage Orange Hedge was planted on the premises last spring, 
and plants are now ready for completing the enclosure of the orchard 
the coming spring, if desired. i 


— by the proprietor fur his own permanent use, but finding it 99 (Gorn 30a81. 
I 


convenient to attend to his business in towo and this at the same 


fime, he has concluded to allow some one else to reap the fruits of | eed a1. 


his iabor, only asking a small return for his expenditures. 
For particulars, address, M. B. BATEHAM, 
Oct. 15, 1851. Editor Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, Ohio. 


stst of a log house and barn, not of much value, though serviceable 
About 40 acres of the land is woods pasture, (white oak timber) the 
rest under cultivation, 25 acres in wheat 
om lime stone gravel, most of it but little worn. Constant stock 
water from asmall runand suring in the pasture, and a good well at | 
the house. A respectable School, and houses of religious worship in | 
the village, not over one hundred rods from the house 
Price of the farm, $40 per acre—one third in cash, balance in one } 
and two years, withinterest onthe deterred payments. (More lan | | 


can be had adjoining, at moderate prices, if desired.) 
= OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, one year’s growth, suita- | 
50,000 ble for setting in hedge rows. Price 87 per 1000, this 
fall—(probably $8 next spring.) No charge for packing or cartage, 
if 2000 or more are taken. They will be kept till spring fur any per- 
sons who may desire, if paid for thie fall. 

M B. BATEHAM, 


Nov. 1. Ed.O Cultivator, Columbus 





NURSERY CATALOGUES. 
CATAL OGUE of superh new Dshiias, Fucheias, Phloxes, Ver- 
benas, and other rare and popular bedding p!ants for the com‘ng 
spring. wi'l be issued in February. Our catalogues are sent gratis to 
all applicants, but as the new postage regulations prohibit the sending 
of catalogues by mail, unless pre-paid, we must request the enclo- 
sure of postage stampa with applicetione. 
General descriptive catalogue, 500 milesorunder, -  - 5 cts. 
te over 500 miles and not over 1,500, 10 “ 
over 1.500 miles and not over 2.500, 15 


This property was purchased and im- | small way. 


| dried, per bushel 1,50a2 ; 
| per Ib—roll 14016; (retails at 20025.) 
P. 8 —In avewer to inquiries. The buildings on the premises con- | 6 1-4a7 cts. Pork, Mess, $12,50a12,62 per bbl 
Hogs $4.75a4.95 per 100 Ibs. 


The soil is a clayey loam | P¢F 


@60; corn 38; oats 25; potatoes 50@55; timothy seed $1 
| #1; apples. green, 624g @81, dried $1; peaches $1.75; er nberries 6% 
~ | cheese 5@7; eggs 1+; salt, fine, #1 @1.06. 


I 


the experience of our agent in getting out seed. we have grcat con- 
fidence in recommending it as relinble to vegetate and grow. 


slight advance in flour. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 29.—Business very dull owing to stoppage of river 


| navigation—wholesale prices “uncertain, sales of most kinds being in a 
Flour $3.10a8,13 per bbl. Wheat 57250 cents. Oats 223 
Barley 55a60. Rye 48a50. Cloverseed 4.50. Flax> 


Timo'hy 1,422.50. Potatoes 40a45. 


do. Peaches 2.50aS3. 


Apples 


Butter, 


per bbl. S3aS4; 
keg 12a13 cts. 
(dull,) Western Reserve, 
Lard 6 1-2a7 1-2 per Ib. 
Beef Cattle $5a86 per 100 lbs. Sheep, 


Cheese, 


head, $2a2,50. 


New York, Dee 29.—Flour $425@$437 for Western and Gen- 


esee; wheat 95¢@8!; corn 61@68c; rye 75c; mess pork $15.31 ; 
| mess bref $9@810.50. 


CLEVELAND.—Flour $3.35@83.50; wheat 624oc, Mediterranean 59 
flux seed 


ie) 


Cotumsvs, Dec. 30.—Flour $3.25@3.50; wheat 55@58; corn 25; 


oats 20@23; potatoes 50@60; apples per bbl. 8323.50: pork, hog, $4 
@4,25; beef per quarter 83.25@3.50; butter 15@18e; eggs 18 





HEDGING SEED. 
Y the tirst of February we shall be in receipt of our supply of 
new crop of Osage Orange Seed, direct trom Texas; and from 


Also a few thousand of one aud two year old plants for sale. 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
Seed Store, 40 & 42 Lower Market Street, Cincinnath 
January 1, 1852.-3m 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNS, 


A FEW THOROUGH BRED Cattle and Calves, ot ditfterent ages and 
+*% both sexes for sale on reasonable terms. Also, some cattle and 
° 25 « | heifers, of various coleure, The thorough breds are de-cended from 
& BARRY. from the importstion ot Jobn Hare PowE 1, of Philad: !lpbia, crossed 
with the importation ot the Ohio importing Co. of Is34, 5, and 6 and 

_. | whose Pedigree can be traced in the English and Americen herd 


over 2 500 miles and not over 3,500, 20 * 
over 3,500 miles, - - 
J ELLWANGER 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1852. 





HAVE another supply of Osage Orange seed, procured from the 

seme source, and warranted equal in every respect to that auld by 
mie last spring, and which gave such universal satisfaction. 

A very lurge proportion ot the Osage Orange seed brought to this 
country during the past five years, had been vitally injured by the 
process employed in separsting it from the fruit; and by the slovenly 
manner in which it nad been dried and prepared for market. Thus, 
through ignorance or fraud, the consumer hus been subjected to vex- 
atious disappointment and pecuniary !oes, aud the honest dealer im- 
posed upon with an utterly worthless article, until both have well 
i lost confidence in all the & ed «offered. 

n view of this, Mr. James Sumpter, an enterprising and Intelligent 
farmer of this vicinity, for several years largely engaged in the hedg- | 
ing business, and who had suffered great loss of time and money trom | 


the use of impure seed, went ,out to Texas in the fal! of 1850, and | 


obtained some 60 bushels of seed, a part of which he planted—the 
balance being my stock of last seas:-n, and in every instance, so far 
as heard trom, ithas vegetated with entire success, 

The article wbhivh | now advertise, was gathered under the super- 
vision of Mr, Sumpter. or his responsible agents, and purchasers who 
may favor me with their orders, can contideotiy rely upon obtaining 
seed that is fresh, carefully selected from this year’s crop ot apples, 
and so cured as to retain its vitality unimpaired. 

Full directions for culture, &c., accompany each parcel sold. 

Samples can be sent by mai! when desired. 


SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, 

Having made arrapg-ments with Mr. Sumpter for the sale of 
plants from his extensive nurecries, | am prepared to contract fur any 
number of Osage Orange sprouts, to be delivered early in thes ring 
The plants are one year old, in a thri'ty condition, and will Se- 
ourely packed for traneportation to any part o1 the Union. 

Full information as to the time of planting, the mode of cultiva. 
tion, the quantity of seed or number ot plants required for a given 
length of hedge, &c., &c., will be furnished by addressin 

E. B. HINMAN, 


Wholesale Druggist and Agent for the sale of Landreth’s Garden 
Seed, Cincinnati. 


| books. 





Jany. , 1852. 


Call and see them. W. D. Prerce, 


Jan. 1, 1852. South Charleston Clark co. O. 





F, R. ELLIOTT, 
Dealer in Agricultural and Horticultural 


Implements and Machinery, of Every Description, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
\ HEELER'’S Railway Horse Powers and Threshing Machines 
made by Wheeler, Melick & Co., of Albany, New York, and 
without question the beat machines in the United States. Seeing 
them in operation convinces every one, 

Fanning Milis.—These bave be en tried in competition with almost 
every pattern made, and always taken the premium. 

Rug gies, Nourse, Mason & Co.'s Plows, made in Worcester, Mase- 
achusette. Thelr plows have been tried in competition with nearly 
every pattern of eastern work, aud al*ays been found superior. We 
have them of al! sizee, and made especially for stubble plowing, for 
green eward or for general farm work. 

Su, Svil Plows.—No tarmer ought to be without one, if he studies 
hie on interest. 

Co, n Shellers, of various patterns, for hand or horse power uee, 

Straw Cutters, with straight knives, cutting on raw bide rollers— 
the best kind in use. Also, many other patterns on hand. 

Harrows, of sveral forms with steel pointed teeth. 

Manure Forks—Cut out of plates of steel, highly tempered and 
elastic as the best trowel stuff. One of these forks wi!! outlast a do- 
zen of the common manure forks. Ihave however all! kinds to suit 
the wants of all. 

Corn Cutters, Hay Knives, Brush Hooks, Pruning Knives and 
Shears, Spades, an in fact every thing that is valuable fur the farm- 
er. gardners or o coardists use, always on hand. 

Seed Spring Wheat, of many of the best varieties grown with care 
and especially for us. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, &c., &c. 

Full descriptions Catalogues are ready for distribution gratis. 


F. R. ELLIOTT, 


Dec. 15, Forest City Agricultural Warehouse 
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DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic and Rural Economy. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, IN SIXTEEN PAGES LARGE OCTAVO: MAKING A HANDSOME VOLUME OF 
» WITH TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX AT THE END OF THE 


THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FOUR PAGES 


YEAR. ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
FARM STOCK, PLANS OF BUILDINGS, FENCES, ETC. ETC. 


M. 8B. BATEHAM 
S. D. HARRIS, 


’ f Editors. 





ASSISTED BY 200 CORRESPONDENTS—PRACTICAL FARMERS AND HORTICULTURISTS. 


Single Copy, per year, 
Four Copies,...-....----.. 
Nine Copies, -.. 


oy \ 5 St) 
Terms :) 53. 


; Payments invariably in Advance. 





SEVEN YEARS have now elapsed since the Ohio Cultivator 
was first commenced, and its reputation may now be consid- 
ered as established. Its constant aim has been, to impart use- 
ful information to its readers, and especially to awaken a spir- 
it of improvement among the farmers of Ohio. That it has 
not been unsuccessful, one fact alone will suffice to show: 
Seven years qgo there was scarcely an Agricultural Society in 
existence in Ohio; now there are more than Sirty, and every 
year adds to their number and increases their efficiency. Oth- 
er papers have no doubt contributed somewhat to this result, 
and we are glad to observe the improved tone of the country 
press in this particular, but all will admit that the Oun10 CuL- 
TIVATOR has been the leading agency inthe work. We are 
determined that such shall continue to be its influence, and so 
tong as the public continue to manifest their approval by each 
year increasing its subscription list, the paper will each year as 
heretofore, be improved ; and although there are now several 
other publications of the kind in the State, none shall excel! 
this in reputation for talent and usefulness, or in economy of 

ice. 

Two Eprrors are now engaged to devote their time and 
talent to the Cultivator. One of them will spend most of his 
time—except in winter—traveling and visiting among the far- 
mers, and writing notes of his observations. This arrangement 
will cause a large increase of expenditure, and therefore we 
look for a proportional increase of subscribers, especially as 
the paper will be more interesting and valuable than heretofore. 

Tuer Lapis’ Department, which has rendered the Culti- 
vator so popular as a family paper, will be continued under the 
supervision of Mrs. BaTEHAM, with the valuable aid of Mrs. 
T’Racy—now in England—Mrs. F. D. GaGe, and several other 
talented female contributors Education and family training 
will receive more attention than heretofore in this department; 
also hints and receipts in domestic economy, &c. 


Marker [NTELLIGENCE, with notices of the crops, &c., in | 


this country and Europe, will be given in each number of the 
Cultivator, with such hints and observations, as cannot fail to 
be useful to farmers, and all interested in the purchase or sale 


of farm produce. 


List oF PATENTS AND CLAIMs will be continued, and noti- 
ces of new inventions and discoveries relating to agriculture, 
&c.. especially such as are deemed valuable ; while humbugs 
and impositions will be freely exposed as soon as their charac- 
ter becomes known to us. We design that the readers of the 
Qhio Cultivator shall not be far “behind the times” in this age 
of invention and progress. 

ENGRaAvinGs will be freely used, as heretofore, whenever 
deemed useful to illustrate the subjects, although much addi- 
tional expense is thereby incurred A fine series of cuts 
lelustrative of the improved agriculturai implements and ma- 
chinery of England, at the World’s Fair, are now on hand, 
and will shortly be used, with descriptive rew:arks and notes on 
European Agriculture by Mr. Bateham, wno spent the past 
summer in Europe, and made arrangements for receiving fre- 
y oer correspondence, new publications, rare seeds, &c , from 

wagland and France. 
“The Roll of Honor” 


Qur numerous friends who have heretofore aided us each 


year by making up clubs and remitting subscriptions, we trust 
will not grow weary in well doing; and as an inducement for 
them to continue their favors, and others to join in the work, 
we have opened a book, to be called the Rott oT Honor, ih 
which will be entered the name and address ef each person 
who sends us a club of nine subscribers— they need not all be 
sent at one time, : also, the names of our requent correspond- 
ents; ard to all such persons we will send, postage paid, a 
package or two of new and rare seeds, of which we expect to 
receive numerous kinds from France and elsewhere, before 
spring, expressly for this purpose; and if we should have any 
pamphlets or other documents for distribution, they will be dis- 
»osed of in the same way, to the names on the “ Ro!l of Honox” 
Those who remit payments for two or more clubs, will be 
remembered by us accordingly. 


(LC? Now is the time for this work! Send early as possible, 
so that we may judge how many copies to print for the new 
year. Last year did not quite reach our mark—ten thousand ; 
—the number ought to exceed that the coming year, and will 
do it if you say so. Remember that old subscribers are re- 
quired to send payment anew; and we make no distinction 
between them and new ones. 


TERMS FOR 1852. 


Single subscriptions, or any number less than four, ONE 
DOLLAR each year. Four copies, (they need not be to one 
address,) THREE DOLLARS ,75 cents each.) Nine copies, 
SIX DOLLARS (only 66%g cents each,)—payment in all cases 
to accompany the orders, and to be free of postage. 

No subscriptions received for less than one year, and all 
must commence with the first number of a volume. 

Be careful to write names of persons and places distinctly ; 
and give the post office, county, and state. 


Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Columbus, O. 
ir Tue Postace on the Cultivator is only 5 cents per 
quarter, if not over 300 miles: and only half that rate, if not 


| over 50 miles; if over 300, and not over 1,500 miles, 71g cents 


| sertion, and 50 cents for the second. 


per quarter. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Tue Cuttivator having a larger circulation in Ohio, it is 
believed, than any other paper, renders it a very desirable me- 
dium for advertising ; but no advertisements will be inserted 
but such as are suited to the character of the paper, and none 
will be allowed more than two insertions, except by special 
agreement. 
Price.—For six lines, or less, two insertions, One Dollar. 
Longer advertisements, ¢1 per hundred words for the first in- 
Cuts to be estimated ae 





cording to the space they occupy, at one-half these rates. En 
| gravings of new and valuable inventions, &c.. suited for the 
paper, will be inserted gratis when desired, with such remarks 
and descriptions as the editor may see fit; but all commun> 
cations of an advertising character must be paid for a8 sugh, 











